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THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 
HE first volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri ought to be 
ready for distribution to subscribers to the Graeco-Roman 
Branch in the course of the present month. As a matter of fact, 
the final proofs of the text were passed for press before the end 
of May; but the process of printing the plates is necessarily 
slow, as each one of them has to be worked off by hand, in an 
edition of one thousand copies. The volume will consist, as 
promised, of about 300 pages of letter-press, of crown quarto 
size, together with eight collotype facsimiles. These illustra- 
tions have been chosen partly because of the importance of their 
subjects, and partly for palezeographical reasons. Among them 
we may mention: The first page of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
written early in the third century, which is fairly well-preserved 
and legible ; five stanzas of Sappho, and a fragment of hexame- 
ters in a dialect that proves them to be probably by Alcman, a 
poet of whom extremely little has survived ; two full columns of 
Thucydides, already published in the Archeological Report of 
last year; portions of Homer, Plato and Demosthenes; and some 
Latin fragments, including a complete private letter addressed 
to a tribunus militum, which is written in a very curious second- 
century hand. 

The papyri printed in full number 158, thus classified by their 
discoverers and editors, Messrs. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt: 
(1) Theological ; (2) new classical fragments ; (3) fragments of 
extant classical authors; (4) Latin; (5) documents of the first 
four centuries, or the Roman period ; and (6) documents of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, or the Byzantine period. In addi- 
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tion, about fifty more documents are briefly described, as mot 
worth printing at length. The volume is completed with no 
less than eleven indices, dealing with such subjects as emperors, 
dates, officials, weights and measures, coins, symbols, personal 
and geographical names. In their preface the editors state that 
they have not yet been able to unpack more than one-fifth 
of the whole collection ; but they have reason for believing that 
the literary texts now published are a fair sample of what may 
be expected in future volumes, and that some exciting surprises 
are still in store for us. 

The literary texts must be left to speak for themselves. We 
dare not venture to anticipate the authorized appearance of the 
lines of Sappho, which have been happily turned into English 
verse ; atid in other cases the value of the new readings could 
hardly be shown without the use of Greek type. But we may 
say something now about the non-literary documents, which, 
after all, form the great bulk of the collection. We confess that 
we have been surprised, not only by the variety of the contents, 
but also by their extraordinary human interest. Here we have 
revealed to us the entire life, official and domestic, of a provin- 
cial town during six centuries of Roman rule. Perhaps the first 
thing that strikes one is the advanced state of civilization. 
Fiscal and commercial transactions are recorded with minute 
accuracy. ‘The management of landed property and its devolu- 
tion after death are carefully provided for. There is no allusion 
to civil disturbance, and hardly any even to petty crime. Order 
and justice seem to have prevailed during all this long period, 
as they do in British India at the present day. Another notable 
feature is the comparative absence of references to Christianity. 
Quite apart from the discovery of the ‘‘ Logia,’’ we know that 
Oxyrhynchus was one of the earliest centres of Christianity in 
Egypt. A bishop of Oxyrhynchus signed the Selececian Creed 
of 359, and others preceded him in the see. Ruffinus, writing 
probably at the end of the fourth century, tells us that the place 
then had a population of 10,000 monks and 40,000 virgins, and 
adds: ‘‘ There is not a pagan or a heretic to be found there.”’ 
Certainly this is not the impression left after reading the con- 
temporary evidence. In a list of the streets of the town recorded 
in the year 295, we do indeed find mention of some buildings 
called ‘‘ ekklesia ;’’ but it is more than doubtful whether this 
word ought to be translated ‘‘church.’’ It is only when we 
arrive at the Byzantine period that we realize that the popula- 
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tion is in truth Christian. Even here it is a shock to find a 
contract for the maintenance of a racing stable beginning with a 
religious formula. Among the official documents are reports of 
legal proceedings, one of which oddly recalls the judgment of 
Solomon; petitions to civil functionaries for the redress of griev- 
ances ; orders of arrest addressed to village policemen; military 
accounts, with the receipts attached; registrations of sales, 
leases and wills. The private documents include a repudiation 
of a betrothal, a deed of suretyship, a contract with a horse- 
trainer, a letter of condolence, an invitation to dinner, a list of 
property in pawn, a monthly butcher’s bill, a table of weights 
and measures, and a schoolboy’s exercise. 

All these documents are fairly complete, and can be readily 
understood from the translations which the editors have been 
careful to append to each. Occasional words and phrases still 
remain obscure; for, of course, it is impossible at the first 
attempt to determine with certainty the entire meaning of a new 
department of literature. We are astonished rather at what the 
editors have been able to accomplish in such a brief space of 
time, for scarcely a year has passed since the collection was 
brought to England. There it must remain for some time longer, 
until the whole has been properly examined. Not before then 
will the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund be able to 
set apart the portion that belongs to America in return for 
American subscriptions. Meanwhile they confidently appeal 
for further funds in order that they may send Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt (perhaps with an American coadjutor) on another 
papyrus-hunt in Egypt next winter. Jas. S. Corron. 


PREFACE TO **A COLLECTION OF HIEROGLYPHS,” A CON- 
TRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF WRITING. 

HE publication of detailed hieroglyphs, etc., in Beni 
Hasan ITI. seems to have met a want, to judge by the 
welcome with which it has been received in the scientific press. 
The criticisms of Maspero (Rev. Crit. xliii, pp. 201 ef seg ) 
and Borchardt (A. Z. 1897, pp. 103 e¢ seg.) have at once dis- 
played how little is positively known with regard to the origin 
of individual signs, and furnished new material and ideas for the 
study of them. Piehl (Sphinx II, pp. 33 ef seg.) has also con- 
tributed some suggestions, and M. Loret, in a private letter, has 
communicated a number of interesting observations on those 
representing natural objects. At the last moment also appears 
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a long and friendly notice by M. Foucart in the Rev. Arch. 
(Ser. III, 1898, Vol. xxii, pp. 20 ef seg.) 

The following work is in continuation of the task begun in 
Beni Hasan ///;: that of ascertaining and illustrating the his- 
tory and origin of the hieroglyphic characters. Much special 
study has meanwhile been devoted to the subject, and it is 
hoped that the present memoir, besides being more elaborate, 
will show a marked advance in the explanation of the signs upon 
the somewhat hasty descriptions in the preceding volume. 

The greater number of the colored facsimiles given herewith 
are from hieroglyphs of the XIIth dynasty, copied by Mr. H. 
Carter (a few by Mr. Blackden) in the tomb of Tehutihetep at 
El Bersheh. This tomb has been already published—in outline 
only—in £/ Bersheh J. There is also a considerable collection 
of XVIIIth dynasty signs from the temple of Deir-el-Bahari, 
beautifully copied by Miss R. F. E. Paget The relief-sculpture 
and coloring of the inscriptions at Deir-el-Bahari are well known 
to be exceedingly fine. The signs selected are from parts of 
the temple already published by M. Naville, and the originals 
are in very good preservation. Lastly, Miss A. Pirie has most 
kindly presented to the Archeological Survey, for use in the 
present volume, her facsimile drawings of a number of hiero- 
glyphs from the tomb of Paheri at El Kab. The tomb of Paheri 
was published in the XIth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund by Mr. J. J. Tylor and myself, as well as separately by 
Mr. Tylor in an édition deluxe. It is of the same age as the 
temple of Deir-el-Bahari. 

In order to extend the inquiry over a wider field and so obtain 
more solid results, the text has not been confined to the new 
collection of hieroglyphs, but includes most of those published 
in Bent Hasan //J. and in the colored plates of Bent Hasan J. 

It will be observed that a special font of alphabetic hieroglyphs 
has been made for this volume. This has been done in order to 
obviate some of the standing difficulties in transliteration, a 
matter discussed below in the Preliminary Note. 

Neat and clear though they be, the fonts of general hiero- 
glyphic type now in use are very unsatisfactory. They were 
modeiled on late forms and often without understanding of the 
objects and actions which the signs were meant to represent. A 
few of the most misleading have here been corrected, but mate- 
rials are not yet available for a thorough revision. 

In parting from the pleasant task which has long occupied 
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him, the author would crave indulgence for the many imperfec- 
tions of his work. After much close application to it the time 
spent in definite research has often appeared almost wasted when 
its results were compared with those afterwards obtained casu- 
ally while pursuing other branches of Egyptology. Scarcely an 
hour now spent in looking over inscriptions fails to reveal new 
and often decisive evidence touching upon one or another of 
the innumerable points of discussion raised in the following 
pages. 

It is useless at present to hope to achieve anything like final- 
ity in the study. The whole field needs investigation and many 
thousands of good facsimiles are required to put the subject of 
the origin of the hieroglyphs on a firm basis. 

F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


THE NAMES OF JERUSALEM. 


HE following paper, read to the Oriental Society, is offered 
for the criticism of the readers of BIBLIA :— 
I.— JERUSALEM. 

An examination of treatises on the geography of the Bible 
will show that, while there is no doubt as to the location of the 
chief city of Palestine, its various names have given rise to 
general controversy which has settled nothing, so that the 
usual remark is that ‘‘ great uncertainty attaches to these 
names,’’ as Sir George Grove, one of the founders of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, says in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. In only one point is there agreement among existing 
treatises, and that is the belief that ‘‘ Jebus’’ was the oldest 
name of the city, and that ‘‘Jerusalem’’ was its successor. 
Barclay, in his ‘‘ City of the Great King,’’ speaks of the name 
as used ‘‘ proleptically’’ (page 44), and I know of no writer, 
except Professor Sayce in his recent volume on ‘‘ Patriarchal 
Palestine ’’—to be referred to later—who takes any other view 
than that every appearance of the name Jerusalem in the Bible 
before the account of the capture of the city by David (2 Sam- 
uel 5th chapter) is by prolepsis. 

In consequence of this understanding that ‘‘ Jerusalem ”’ is a 
Hebrew name, the successor of the name ‘‘ Jebus,’’ we have 
many theories of its derivation, as a compound of ‘‘ Jebus’’ and 
‘*Salem,’’ a combination of ‘‘Salem’’ with words. signifying 
‘*fear,’’ or ‘‘inheritance,’’ or ‘‘ foundation,’’ or a compound of 
‘‘Jebus’’ and ‘‘Solomon.’’ All these efforts to analyze the 
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word rest on a mistaken idea, as is now evident from the dis- 
covery and partial decipherment of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets. 
We may not accept as final the translations given by Conder 
nor the inferences of Professor Sayce, whose feelings lead him 
to reason very rapidly, but no one hesitates to believe that the 
name Urusalim, which appears in the tablets several times, 
means the capital city of Palestine. It occurs on the tablets in 
Berlin, Nos. 103, 106 and 199. At the Oriental Congress of 1891 
Professor Max Miiller indorsed the interpretation of this name 
as meaning ‘‘city of peace’’ (Quarterly Statement Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1891, page 264). Professor Sayce had 
already pointed out that the pre-Semitic e77 of Chaldea in the 
pronunciation of the Semites became wu, and referred to a 
Canaanite tablet found at Nineveh for his authority, and this 
has not been questioned to my knowledge. (See statement in 
Patriarchal Palestine, page 73.) 

As to the name of Melchizedek, or its equivalent, appearing 
on the tablets one may feel a doubt, but it does appear that the 
letters from Urusalim were appeals for aid against a threatening 
foe, from which an inference that the city was about to change 
owners may easily be made, and perhaps from those who were 
associated with Melchizedek it was about to pass to those who 
are called the Jebusites. (Sayce, pages 51, 71, 77, 79, 174, 
236.) 

Professor Sayce makes the interesting suggestion that Salim 
means the name of the god of peace (page 75), but it is enough 
for the present purpose to have the general conclusion that 
‘*city of peace’’ is the meaning. In this connection he says that 
on the records of Egypt the name is simply ‘‘Salem.’’ That is 
the name which appears in Genesis 14: 8, and we cannot doubt 
now that it means Jerusalem. It is true that a Salim is men- 
tioned in John 3: 23 as further north, but that is not a geograph- 
ically decisive passage, and in any case the existence of a village 
by that name near Shechem would no more disturb the proposed 
identification of Urusalim with the Salem of Genesis 14th than 
the fact of the existence of a Bethelem in Zebulon prevents us 
from identifying the Bethlehem of Micah 5: 2 with the Bethle- 
hem in Judah. There is also mention of a Shalem as ‘‘a city 
of Shechem’’ in Genesis 33: 18, but this the Revisers have in- 
terpreted by the phrase ‘‘in peace ;’’ yet it may be the Salim of 
John 3: 23. Again, Saul passed through the ‘‘land of Shalim’’ 
(1 Samuel 9: 4), an obscure district as yet, but not improbably 
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the district of Jerusalem. By means of Psalm 76: 2 we are led 
to regard Salem and Jerusalem as one, for we there read, ‘‘ In 
Judah is God known: His name is great in Israel. In Salem 
also is His tabernacle and His dwelling place in Zion.’’ 

Having seen the antiquity of the name Urusalim, ‘‘ city of 
peace,’’ we are prepared to note that the Hebrews adopted it 
with some modifications, that the Greeks modified it again, and 
then the Romans, and so on and on, as is always done with 
proper names. To the Hebrews the name was Yerushalaim, or 
Yerushalayim. ‘The Chaldee is Yerushalem. It will be noticed 
that the Hebrew has the form of a dual, and under the old idea 
that the Hebrews invented the name controversy has arisen over 
this, but it is not a vital point, since we may think of the city 
as having a higher and lower part, if we choose, especially after 
its enlargement by David and Solomon. Salem in Genesis 14: 
18 and Psalm 76: 2 may have been lengthened from a singular 
toa plural form, as we have Ramath and Ramathaim, Adora 
and Adoraim, Beer and Beeroth, Dothan and Dothaim, Kirjath 
and Kiriathaim, and others. In the Greek we find Wierousalem 
in the Septuagint, and Aerosoluma, in several places in the 
New Testament, the latter having the form of a plural This 
to Josephus signified ‘‘the holy Solyma’’ (Wars 6: 10), and 
to Eupolemus ‘‘the holy place of Solomon’’ (Eusebius in 
‘* Evangelical Preparation,’’ 9: 34). Various mystical inter- 
pretations of the name followed these analyses, but they are 
now seen to be imaginary. It is more important to notice that 
the Arabian geographer Idrisi made the name ‘‘ Aurushlim,’’ 
which looks like a direct descent from the old Uvusalim, but I 
cannot do more than give a reference to Jaubert’s translation, 
I: 345. 

So much for the earliest and most enduring name. 

II.—JEBUS. 

This name is found, so far as I can learn, only in the Bible. 
The Jebusite is mentioned in Genesis 10: 16 asa son of Canaan. 
The Hebrew has Yedbous?, generally rendered Jebusite,.and in 
two instances Jebusi (Joshua 18: 16, 28), by the King James 
version, always ‘‘ Jebusite’’ by the Revisers. The Jebusites are 
spoken of in Genesis 15: 21, when Palestine is described by its 
inhabitants, among which they are always placed last as if 
having a smaller number and district than the others. 

The name Jebus must not be interpreted as if fully Hebrew, 
but it certainly reminds us of the Hebrew root, dws, to ‘‘ tread 
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down ’’ as a threshing floor, and so a ‘‘ dry rock,’’ as Stanley 
says (Sinai and Palestine, page 244), taking the interpretation 
of Gesenius and Fiirst and Ewald (Geshichte III: 155). 

This suggests to us that the name ‘‘ Jebus’’ represents the 
most marked feature of the place. No man named Jebus is ever 
mentioned. Only the place and the inhabitants are mentioned. 
May we not conclude that they were simply the people of 
Canaanite origin who occupied Jerusalem, which they named 
in their own language ‘‘ Jebus,’’ abandoning the old name 
which was of another religion than theirs ? 

The Hebrews knew the place to be Jerusalem, but they used 
the name which had become attached to it. They spoke of 
‘* Jebus which is Jerusalem’’ (Joshua 18: 28), of ‘‘the Jebusites 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem’’ (Joshua 15: 63), and in Judges 
19: 10, it is said that the Bethlehemite came over against 
‘*Jebus which is Jerusalem,’’ but would not lodge there because 
it was ‘‘the city of a stranger that is not of the children of 
Israel.’’ In the two accounts of the capture of the city of David 
it is named in one (2 Samuel 5: 6) ‘‘ Jerusalem,’’ and in the 
other (1 Chronicles 11: 4) ‘‘ Jerusalem which is Jebus.’’ After 
the capture we hear of the Jebusite king or sheik Araunah (2 
Samuel 24: 18) having outside of the city on Moriah his thresh- 
ing floor, which became the site of the temple, and we also learn 
that Solomon made the Jebusites bondservants (1 Kings 9: 20), 
and they are mentioned as late as Ezra (9: 1) among the idola- 
ters of Palestine, and we find an obscure reference to them in 
Zechariah 9: 9. 

We seem to be authorized to infer that ‘‘ Jebus’’ was not the 
archaic name of the city, but that it temporarily—that is, for 
some centuries before David—took the name through the de- 
struction of its ancient sacred prestige and its occupation by 
certain Canaanites who renamed it ‘‘ Jebus,’’ the ‘‘ hard, dry 
place.’’ 

III.—ZION. 

The fact that the name ‘‘ Jebus’’ disappears and the name 
‘* Zion ’’ appears at the time of David’s conquest seems not to 
have suggested to others the probability that they are two 
names of the same most marked feature of the same place, and 
that David changed the name without changing the idea. The 
Hebrews were in the way of changing names, which custom is 
especially mentioned in Numbers 32; 38, and so we have Luz 
becoming Bethel, Laish becoming Dan, Ephrath becoming 
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Bethlehem, Kerjath-Arba becoming Hebron, and thus Jebus 
becoming—not Jerusalem, for that is the older name—but Zion. 
This fact seems to have been missed by the geographers in their 
efforts to avoid the old, unprofitable controversies. One finds 
nothing in George Adam Smith or Henderson, and in the ex- 
cellent treatise of Professor Karl Riickert of Freiburg, Die Lage 
des Berges Sion, we have only an account of how that name was 
applied to portions of the city. He rightly shows that Zion was 
first the highest rock, and then in the poetry and prophecy be- 
came a name of the whole city, but he does not account for the 
name ‘‘ Zion.’’ We know that the ark was brought up “‘out of 
the city of David, which is Zion,’’ to the temple (1 Kings 8: 1), 
and thus we see that, so far, the name remained as purely the 
successor of ‘‘ Jebus’’ and not asa name of either the temple 
mount in particular or the whole city. 

The name “‘ Zion”’ is clearly from the root fsayon ‘‘to be 
sunny or dry,’’ and is the natural successor of the Canaanite 
name. While the citadel was held by Canaanites it was 
‘‘Jebus,’’ when it was transferred to the Hebrews it became 
**Zion.’’ Both are secondary names employed in full under- 
standing that the city was the Urusalim of an earlier time, and 


this name was kept more or less in use. The ‘‘ City of Peace ’’ 
was for a time called Jebus and then for a time Zion. The city 
was also known later as— 


Iv.—ARIEL, 
perhaps meaning the ‘‘ lion ’’ or ‘‘ altar of God’’ (Isaiah 29: 1, 
2, 7), but this name must have taken but slight hold. 
Hadrian, seeking to efface the name and memory of the old 
city, called it— 
V.—AELIA CAPITOLINA, 
and we find this name in Eusebius and Jerome, but it did not 
endure. 
The modern Arabic names perpetuate the New Testament 
town ‘‘the Holy City,’’ and are— 
VI.—EL-KHUDS ESH SHERIFF, 
‘The holy and venerable,’’ or— 
VII.—BEIT EL-MAKDIS, 
‘«'The holy house.’’ 
We are indebted to the Tell-el-Amarna discovery for a great 
simplification of this hitherto unsolved problem, and it seems to 
me that, while we may expect further light from similar sources, 
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especially upon the dynasty of which the Melchizedek of Gene- 
sis 14th was the last, and upon all the circumstances of his day, 
yet that we know enough already to say that the Urusalim of 
the tablets and the Salem of the Scriptures and the Egyptian 
records give us the earliest name of the city so far as ascertained 
and that it was not a name first given by the Israelites, that the 
name ‘‘ Jebus’’ came afterward and was followed by ‘‘ Zion,”’ 
both designating the citadel, and that other names followed as 
the city changed hands, but that the name which we know as 
‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ most thoroughly belongs to the place and is the 
most significant of all. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Secretary for United States. 


BABYLONIAN EXPEDITIONS. 

 aerihenwnegs Hilprecht writes to the Sunday School Times 

that there are at present three distinct Babylonian Expedi- 
tions in the course of formation. The American Expedition, 
under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
has had such a signal success during its last campaign, is ex- 
pected to resume its work of excavating the lowest strata of the 
temple of Bel at Nippur in the fall. Professor Hilprecht has 
started for Constantinople to make the necessary arrangements 
with the Sultan and the Ottoman Government, already so favor- 
ably disposed towards the Philadelphia expedition. Volume IX 
of the great subscription work of this expedition has been issued. 
It was prepared by Professor Hilprecht and his pupil, A. T. 
Clay, and contains ‘‘ Business Documents of Murashu Sons of 
Nippur, dated in the reign of Artaxerxes I. (464-424 B. C.)”’ 
One hundred and twenty cuneiform tablets, from the business 
archives of the wealthy firm of Murashu Sons are given on 
seventy-two autograph plates, accompanied by twenty half-tone 
plates illustrating the form and size of these tablets, the numer- 
ous seal impressions upon them, and Babylonian art and buria] 
customs. An introduction from the pen of Professor Hilprecht 
discusses the palzeography and proper names of the inscriptions, 
and offers a transliteration and translation of representative 
tablets, with their philological interpretation. As these cunei- 
form texts form the first large collection of inscriptions from the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, they are of especial importance to 
students of the Bible, particularly as they make us acquainted 
with the life and local administration in the richest province of 
the Persian empire, furnish a large number of Jewish proper 
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names known from the Old Testament, and prove that ‘‘ the 
river Kebar, in the land of the Chaldeans,’’ by which Ezekiel 
saw his vision of the cherubim (compare Ezek. 1: 1, 3; 3: 15; 
10: 15), was a large canal not far from Nippur. The fact that 
the editor of the work brings forth new evidence for the correct- 
ness of the Jewish tradition that identifies Nippur with ‘‘ Calneh 
in the land of Shinar,’’ one of the large cities in the kingdom of 
Nimrod (Gen. 10: 10), will attract the attention of biblical 
scholars, even more than before, to the progress of this great 
American expedition. 

The German Exploring Expedition, under Professor Eduard 
Sachan, director of the Seminary for Oriental Languages in the 
University of Berlin, and R. Koldency (distinguished as an 
architect in connection with several German Oriental expedi- 
tions, notably that of 1886 and 1887, excavating at the Baby- 
lonian ruins of Surghul and El Hibba), has finished its work of 
examining Babylonian and Assyrian ruins desirable for excava- 
tions. The return of the two scholars to Berlin is looked for 
shortly. Their report is expected to arouse enthusiasm enough 
to send a large German expedition to Southern Babylonia in the 
near future. 

News comes from Bagdad that the French Consul-General 
de Sarzec, who successfully explored large portions of the ruins 
of the early Sumerian city of Lagash, represented by the ruins 
of Tello, has resumed work at the same place. According toa 
Turkish newspaper of Constantinople his new excavations have 
been rewarded by the discovery of ‘‘ a bronze statue with a tab- 
let bearing an inscription.’’ 


EARLY MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE. 

HERE has recently been published a valuable work by W. 

A. Copinger, LL.D., F.S.A., etc., entitled, ‘‘ The Bible 

and its Transmission. Being an Historical and Bibliographical 
View of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, and the Greek, Latin 
and Other Versions of the Bible (both Manuscript and Printed) 
Prior to the Reformation.’’ Mr. Copinger alludes to some of 
the materials used by ancient scribes, and, after mentioning the 
statement of Pliny that the oldest writings were upon leaves of 
the palm tree and later upon the inner bark of trees, he repeats 
the conjecture of Simon and Dr. Adam Clarke that the earlier 
parts of the Scripture were written in this manner ; but he notes 
the hypothesis of Dr. Kennicott that the first manuscripts were 
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upon skins, and he finally assumes, on the most plausible theory, 
that the ancient autograph of the Pentateuch was written on 
linen. This material, as we know from its remarkable preser- 
vation in the tombs of the Egyptian kings, is of extraordinary 
durability. No linen manuscripts survive, however. Some- 
thing like two thousand copies of the Old Testament in Hebrew 
manuscripts have been found in various quarters of the globe, 
but, says Mr. Copinger, ‘‘ we have not a single copy known 
certainly to be a thousand years old.’’ The disappearance of 
the ancient Hebrew manuscripts has never been satisfactorially 
accounted for, Mr. Copinger observes. He offers as the most 
probable solution the fact that the Jews were so particular in 
regard to the accuracy of the text that all defective copies of the 
Scriptures were, little by little, destroyed. He also recalls the 
practice of the Jews of destroying, from motives of reverence, 
all old and worn-out copies, describing the place called the 
‘* Gheniza ’’ in the synagogue, where all such copies were de- 
posited in order that they might be reverently disposed of, and 
not fall into profane hands. Speaking of the parchment rolls 
in which the Hebrew manuscripts are preserved, Mr. Copinger 
gives an interesting account of the manner of their production. 
He says :— 

‘* Minute directions are given as to the writing of these syna- 
gogue rolls. They were to be written with pure ink only, and 
on parchment prepared from the hide of a clean animal for this 
express purpose by an Israelite, and fastened together with 
strings made of the sinews of clean animals; every skin must 
contain a certain number of columns of prescribed length and 
breadth, each containing a given number of lines and words ; 
no words might be written by heart or with points, nor unless 
they were first orally pronounced by the copyist; the name of 
God was to be written only with the utmost reverence, and 
previous to writing it the scribe had to wash his pen. The want 
of a single letter, or the redundance of a single letter, according 
to some authors, vitiated the entire codex; while others assert 
that it was permissible to correct three such errors in any one 
sheet ; if more were found, the copy had to be condemned as 
profane, or unfit for religious purposes. When a copy had been 
completed it had to be examined or corrected within thirty days 
after the writing had been finished, in order to determine 
whether it was to be approved or rejected. It does not appear 
exactly from these directions what corrections could well be 
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made on the reading over, if the view of some authors be correct 
that a single wrong letter vitiated the manuscript.’’ 

The earliest manuscript of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment that is preserved to us is that known as the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, written in the fourth century, and now lying in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. This manuscript was manufactured 
from the skins of antelopes, a whole skin having been required 
for every two leaves. Mr. Copinger notes that parchment of 
various tints was used for these ancient texts, and that the ink 
was also colored to produce certain decorative effects—a great 
change from the austere Hebrew practice. St. Chrysostom tells 
of Biblical manuscripts in which letters of silver and gold were 
employed. Less care was taken, also, in these manuscripts to 
secure absolute purity in the parchment. It was customary to 
erase the letters from ancient manuscripts and set forth the New 
Testament on the cleaned surface, the result being that modern 
scholarship has rescued from these palimpsests numbers of 
classical treasures which had been previously lost to our 
knowledge. 

Dr. Copinger’s work is a folio of 340 pages, and is illustrated 
with twenty-eight facsimiles. 


EXPLORATION AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


|B gerne the last fifty years the excavations in Assyria, 

Babylonia, Egypt and Palestine, and the explorations in 
Arabia have opened up an entirely new field. The ignorance 
and confusion which prevailed in the study of the historical por- 
tions of the Old Testament before the discovery of the Babylonio- 
Assyrian inscriptions was lamentable, but not to be avoided. 
Before this period there did not exist satisfactory lexicographical 
and historical material on the basis of which either the language 
or the text of the Old Testament could be scientifically studied. 
The Hebrew literature itself to which we have access is limited 
in extent, and yet covers a historical period vast in its extent. 
We are often at a loss as to the original pronunciation of the 
Hebrew. The original text of the Hebrew books in many cases 
is uncertain. All these and many other facts which might be 
suggested show that for an understanding of the Old Testament 
we must have help from outside sources. 

This help a kind Providence has now placed within our reach. 
But there must be men who will undertake severe labor in the 
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different fields in which the help has been distributed. The 
materials which excavation and exploration have already pro- 
vided must be studied and the results applied. Moreover there 
are hundreds of important sites to be excavated. Some of the 
most important mounds of Assyria in the north and of Babylonia 
in the south have never been touched. Others have been exca- 
vated only in part. In Palestine very little has been done and 
in the Hittite country only two or three mounds have been laid 
bare. It may truly be said that only the smallest portion of the 
work has yet been finished. 

Outside the field of exploration there are many questions to 
be studied. These are of great interest in themselves, and at 
the same time of great importance to the study of the Bible. 
For example: Is the civilization of the Semite people really 
Semitic or is it foreign? Whence came the many customs and 
institutions which have long been supposed to be peculiar to the 
Hebrews but which more recent study has shown to be common 
to many Semitic nations? What is the exact relationship 
which exists between the Hebrew accounts of the creation and 
the deluge and those of the Babylonians? Were the Hebrew 
borrowed from the Babylonian, or the Babylonian from the 
Hebrew, or did both go back to an earlier and originally 
common source? Was the Hammurabi dynasty Arabian? Do 
the results obtained from a study of Glaser’s Arabic inscriptions 
warrant the view of Sayce and Hommel ‘‘that the system of 
name formation which we find in the South Arabian inscriptions 
was already in existence at the beginning of the second millen- 
nium before Christ, and that the numerous personal names 
ascribed to patriarchal and Mosaic times were in general use at 
this period, and could not have been invented in or after the 
time of the kings—when a totally different system of nomencla- 
ture obtained—and thrown back into antiquity retrospectively ’’? 
Shall we, with Sayce-Hommel, bring Abraham from Ur in 
southern Babylonia, or, with Budde-Kittel, from Ur in southern 
Armenia? Shall we accept the Assyrian system of chronology, 
and, if so, how shall we harmonize it with the Hebrew? Of 
what importance are the recently discovered Tel el Amarna 
tablets for the study of the Old Testament ? 

There is also much work to be done on the historical inscrip- 
tions. Many of the religious texts have never been copied. The 
psalter of the Babylonians is much more extensive than that of 
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the Hebrew. While the Hebrew has 150 Psalms, the cuneiform 
literature contains thousands. The Babylonian psalter is rich 
in penitential psalms, and some of these read remarkably like 
those of the Davidic collection. The astrological tablets and 
those containing the omens have scarcely been touched, although 
they occupy an important place in the Babylonian religious 
literature. The history of the Assyrio-Babylonian religion is 
still to be written. In the annals of the kings we learn of the 
court, of the waging of war, of the reception of tribute, of the 
building of palaces and cities, of the digging of canals and the 
construction of walls. In the contracts, on the other hand, we 
come in contact with the people and with the commercial life of 
the nation. We find the most elaborate system of contracts and 
receipts, bills of sale, notes, etc. Inthe letters we meet a dif- 
ferent phase of both court and common life. We have the letters 
of greeting from a subject ora member of the royal family to 
the king or queen-mother, or from the king to the subject. We 
have also diplomatic and military reports from generals and 
governors of provinces; records of the transportation of horses 
for military purposes, astronomical reports, request for the ser- 
vice of a physician, with a diagnosis of the case; reports from 
priests, physicians, park commissioners, gardeners—in short, a 
discussion of all the topics of the day. 

These are a few of the more significant lines of scientific 
Semitic investigation contributing to the knowledge of the Old 
Testament. The material is increasing every day. Scholars 
will arise in large numbers to study it and to apply the results 
of this study in the biblical sphere. The work cannot be done 
by everybody. Men must be found to devote their lives to the 
work. Where shall they be found? Will the churches furnish 
them? Will Christian men come forward to give themselves to 
the fullest training in the philology, archzology, history, chro- 
nology, and literature of the Semitic peoples and thus to fit 
themselves for the highest contributions to biblical science? 
Will the churches encourage them to do this? or is it to be left 
to those who are not in sympathy with evangelical Christianity? 
Only scholars, and well-trained scholars, can adequately fulfil 
the requirement. Are we to give our sympathy and help to 
those who in the spirit of Christian self-sacrifice undertake such 
tasks? This is a vital question. May it be pondered by lead- 
ers among us. [ Biblical Words. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Asia Minor has recently been explored by Mr. W. M. Ram- 
say, who in his ‘‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia’’ (London, 
1895), has published one hundred and fifty Christian inscrip- 
tions from the southwestern and west central districts of Phrygia. 
One of his discoveries was the Alexander stela and the Abercius 
stela on his first and second visits to Phrygia. The Abercius 
inscription was known to the Byzantine hagiologists, but had 
been considered generally as a piece of legendary poetry. The 
biography of Abercius relates that Abercius was Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia in the second half of the second century, 
and that during the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus 
he visited Rome, and on his return in his seventy-second year 
caused his epitaph to be engraved upon a slab. But the unsolv- 
able difficulty appeared that among the Bishops of Hierapolis at 
that time the name of Abercius does not appear. This doubt 
vanished perfectly in consequence of the discovery of Mr. Ram- 
say in 1882. He found a stela from the year 3000 of the 
Phrygian reckoning, 216 of the Christian reckoning. In his 
second journey he found the original inscription of Abercius 
built into the walls of a bath. Putting these two stela together 
and with the help of the manuscript copies the entire inscription 
is reproduced. 

It appears that the stone found in 1882 contained an inscrip- 
tion taken from the first and second parts of the Abercius in- 
scription, with the substitution of Alexander for Abercius, and 
is hence called the Alexander stela. The entire inscription 
makes up forty-four lines. In substance it relates that Abercius 
went to Rome to behold the splendor of the city ; that he passed 
through Syria, visited Nisibis, crossed the Euphrates, and 
everywhere faith was his guide, and everywhere he fed upon 
the mystic ‘‘ Ichthus,’’ and everywhere he received brotherly 
greeting. 

De Rossi esteems this inscription one of the most important, 
one of the most remarkable monuments which Christian an- 
tiquity has given us. 


Contents of Revue d’ Assyriologie et d’ Archéologie Orientale, 
Vol IV., No. 4: The Construction of the King Our-Nina, ac- 
cording to the Notes of M.de Sarzec, by Leon Heuzey; The 
Form of a Treaty between Sirpourla and Gisban, by F. T. 
Dangin—one plate and numerous illustrations. 
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Contents of the Ovientalische Litteratur Zeitung, Vol. I., No. 
3: The Rejection of Scientific Results—Conferences; Bezold, 
Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyounjik Collec- 
tion of the British Museum, by Hugo Winckler; De Morgan, 
Researches in the Origins of Egypt (II); Pre-historic Ethno- 
graphy and the Royal Tomb of Negada, by W. Max Miiller ; 
Jansen, The Geographical Diffusion of Islamism, with Account 
of the Various Rites, Sects, and Religious Brotherhoods in the 
Various Countries of the World, by Martin Hartmann; Hoff- 
man, What do we Understand by Scientific Biblical Research ? 
by F. E. Peiser; Griffith, Wills in Ancient Egypt, by A. 
Wiedemann. 


Contents of Recueil de Travaux Relatifs 4 la Philologie et 4 
l’ Archéologie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, Vol. XX., Nos. 1 and 
3: Criticism of a Criticism, by Emile Chassinat ; Comments on 
the Hymn of Triumph of Mereneptah, by W. Max Miiller; The 
Last Lines of the Stele Mentioning the Israelites, by E. Naville; 
The Building Inscription of Amenophis III. and the Flinders 
Petrie Stele, by W. Spiegelberg ; Notes on Assyrian Epigraphy 
and Archeology, by V. Scheil; Notes and Remarks, by G. 
Daressy ; Gleanings, by A. Pelleguni; The Temple of Apet at 
Carnac, by Aug. Baillet; Gleanings from the Land of Egypt, 
by A. H. Sayce. 


It has been supposed that the Buddhist cult has been extinct 
in Travancore for 800 years at least, and there were no Buddha 
images to be found in that country. Rev. W. J. Richard, the 
C. M. S. missionary at Alleppey, writes that he has found, 
about thirty miles north of Quilon, a sitting figure of Buddha 
of heroic proportions, carved from granite. The statue is nearly 
covered by water, it being situated close to the canal. 


We have received the second edition of a pamphlet of thirty- 
six pages, entitled ‘‘ Egypt, Its Monuments, and Work of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund,’’ by Gen. Chas. W. Darling, A.M. 
This pamphlet contains, besides an account of the work of the 
Fund, three interesting poems on ‘‘ The Obelisk,’’ ‘‘ The Vocal 
Statue of Memnon,’’ and ‘‘ The Temple of Karnak.’’ These 
poems were no doubt inspired by the author’s visit to Egypt, 
and are replete with poetic grace and archeological knowledge. 
General Darling is an enthusiastic worker in the interests of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Copies of this pamphlet can be ob- 
tained from the author at Utica, N. Y. 
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Contents of Zeitschrift fir Aegyptische Sprache und Alter- 
thumskunde, Vol. XXXV, No. 2: An Egyptian Grave on the 
Sinai Peninsula; Remarks on the Coffins of the Middle Empire; 
The Servants’ Statues from the Graves of the Old Empire (with 
48 illustrations) ; The Contents of the Half-Sphere according to 
a Fragment of Papyrus of the Middle Empire, all by L. Bor- 
chardt ; A New Satirical Papyrus, by E. Brugsch Bey ; Zu, the 
Ethiopian Hieroglyphic, by A. Erman; Demotica, by J. J. 
Hess; The Cheta-Chief in Cuneiform Inscriptions, by J. A. 
Knudtzon ; On the Date of the Period in Egypt, called Neo- 
lithic, Libyan, and New Race, by J. E. Quibell; The Discovery 
of Salt of Qurna, by G. Schweinfurth and L. Lewin. 


Contents of the Journal of the Buddhist Text and Anthropo- 
logical Society, Vol. V., Part 4: Folk Tales of Korean Children, 
by E. B. Landis, M.D.; History of the Madhyamika Philoso- 
phy of Nagarjuna, by Prof. Satis Chandra Acharyya Vidya- 
bhusana, M.A.; Parentage, Age, and Fatherland of Siddhartha, 
styled Gautama Buddha, by Dr. R. Sen; Life of Chaitanya 
(continued). 


Volume VI. of the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets 
in the British Museum has recently been issued. Among other 
texts it contains a list of the names of the years by means of 
which contracts were dated, a fact that naturally reminds one 
of the Chinese cycles of years. Of the volumes issued during 
the past year Vol. III. contains five texts recording the build- 
ing of previous temples in the Old Babylonian Empire and a 
number of contracts drawn up in the reigns of Gamil-sin and 
other kings of Ur. Vol. IV. also is devoted to commercial 
records from Babylonia, mostly written about 2300 B. C. to 
2000 B.C. In Vol. V., among other interesting documents, 
the editor, Mr. L. W. King, has supplied copies of a number of 
lists of archaic signs preserved in the Kouyunjik Collections of 
the Museum, which appear to have been made in a certain 
order, according to which other lists were grouped, and which 
consequently will be of special value to cuneiform scholars. 

Volume IX. of Prof. Hilprecht’s Cuneiform Texts from Nip- 
pur has been issued from the University of Pennsylvania. It 
contains 120 commercial documents drawn up in the reign of 
the Persian king Artaxerxes I., several of which are translated 
and explained in a short commentary in the introduction to the 
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work. ‘There is also a full concordance of proper names of the 
time of Artaxerxes I., which will considerably facilitate the 
study of these texts. 

This collection makes a quarto volume of go pages and has 
92 plates. 


At a meeting last year of the philosophical division of the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, a monograph by L. Bor- 
chardt, ‘‘ On the Age of the Sphinx of Gizeh,’’ was presented. 
The age is determined, first, by the stripes of coloring which 
are found—at least on statues—not before the sixth dynasty, 
and do not become usual until the Middle Empire, and, second, 
by the ornamentation of the head-dress. ‘The arrangement of 
the stripes of the head-dress in groups of three occurs only in 
the twelfth dynasty, perhaps only under Amenemhat III. ; the 
statues of the thirteenth dynasty already have head-dresses with 
equal stripes. The Sphinx, then, is not earlier than the Middle 
Empire, 7. e., about 2000 B. C. Between the paws stood origin- 
ally a statue of a god. 


The celebrated epic poem known as the ‘‘ Gelgamish Epic,”’ 
is the oldest known epic poem in the world, dating cettainly 
before 2500 B. C., and it was then copied from still older legends. 
It consisted of twelve books, and was arranged upon an astro- 
nomical principle, the subject matter of each of the beoks being 
made to correspond with one of the signs of the Zodiac. During 
the early Babylonian monarchy, from 2500 to 1500 B. C., there 
are constant allusions to these legends, and they no doubt 
formed a national poem for the Babylonians, similar in some re- 
spects to those of Homer among the Greeks. 

The first tablet containing the epic has not been found, and 
the top part of the second is missing. ‘The discovery of the 
tablets containing this epic created a profound sensation for the 
reason that it included the Babylonian account of the Creation. 
When George Smith discovered and translated these tablets he 
provisionally translated the name of the hero of these legends 
‘‘Izdubar,’’ and considered him as the Biblical Nimrod. Others 
have given the name as Gisdubar, but Mr. Pinches found that 
the name of the Chaldzean hero was pronounced ‘‘ Gilgamesh,”’ 
at least by the later Babylonians, and Professor Sayce at once 
recognized the identity of this name with the Gilgamos of 
Elian, and thus arrived at some idea of the date assigned by 
the ancient historians upon the banks of the Euphrates to the 
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hero of their legend ; for Sevechoos, who appeared in the work 
of Berosus as the first king after the Flood, and one of the 
mythical princes who preceded the Median dynasty. 

We would call the attention of the readers of BIBLIA to a re- 
cent investigation of this celebrated epic from the pen of Father 
de Moor, reprinted from articles in the ‘‘ Muséon’’ under the 
title, ‘‘ La geste de Gilgames Confrontée avec la Bible et avec les 
Documents Historiqgues Indigenes.’’ In this work Father de 
Moor attempts the reconstruction of the various Babylonian 
dynasties, the first of which, or Cushite dynasty of Nimrod of 
Erech, is placed between 3310 and 3085 B. C. 


Although scarcely two years have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Assyrisches Handwéorterbuch,”’’ it has 
been found necessary to write a Supplement to that work, and it 
has just been published in Leyden in a quarto of 105 pages. The 
editor is Dr. B. Meissner of Halle, who has made use of such 
books as Tallgvist’s Maglus-series, Zimmern’s Surpus-series, 
King’s Magic and Sorcery, Craig’s Religious Texts, Harper’s 
Letters and Bezold’s Catalogue. The author has also used 
some unpublished syllabaries and other inscriptions in the 


British Museum, the texts of which he has autographed on 
thirty-two additional plates. This Supplement will be a useful 
addition to Delitzsch’s or Muss-Arnolt’s Dictionaries. 


We learn from the Biblical World that Professor Petrie has 
recently completed a successful winter’s work at Dendera in 
Upper Egypt. By the help of his assistants he was enabled to 
complete an unusual amount of investigation within the short 
period of three months. Mrs. Petrie wrote down all the survey 
work and drew all the plans; Mr. Mace cleaned out tombs and 
worked the men; Mr. Davies did the copying and the Ptolemaic 
texts; Mr. MacIver measured the many hundred skulls and 
skeletons. The place is nearly a mile long and one-half mile 
wide, full of tombs; but they searched every part and opened 
nearly one-half the area of the ground. The tombs date from 
the fourth dynasty down through the sixth to the eleventh, one 
tomb of the eighteenth, and a few of the twenty-fifth to the thir- 
tieth, with much Ptolemaic and Roman material. Under the 
sixth dynasty Petrie was able to trace a noble family through 
several generations running into the seventh; a coffin of this 
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family bore a religious text containing twelve to fifteen hundred 
signs. 

The architectural results are very good. ‘The brick mastabas 
are nobly built, with great arches and vaulting that remind one 
of Roman brickwork, and they constitute a connected series of 
development of form in the sixth and seventh dynasties. They 
have furnished a large number of inscribed tomb tablets. 

At Hieraconpolis Mr. Quibell has brought to light much of 
importance from the early kings. 


There has recently been discovered in the palace of Tiberius, 
on the Palatine Hill in Rome, an inscription scratched on the 
wall, which is causing considerable controversy among the 
Roman archeologists. The distinguished archeologist, Prof. 
Orazio Marucchi, the director of the Egyptian Museum of the 
Vatican, has devoted himself for many years to the study of 
epigraphy, and now he has brought himself into great promi- 
nence owing to his discovery of this inscription, which is over a 
rude picture scratched on the wall of one of the passages made 
by Caligula to connect the Palace with the Forum. Prof. Mar- 
ucchi believes that the picture was drawn by a soldier who took 
a more or less active part in the Crucifixion on Mount Calvary. 
At the right and left are crosses, and soldiers mount ladders 
placed against them. Each person in the great tragedy is duly 
inscribed with his name, and “‘ Piletus’’ was undoubtedly in- 
tended for Pontius Pilate. The inscription of twelve or fifteen 
lines begins with the word ‘‘ Crestus’’ which is already known 
as a rough form of the name of Christ. Prof. Marucchi deci- 
phers part of the inscription as follows: ‘‘ Crestos, virgis cesus 
decretus mori, super palum vivus fixus est,’’ which is to say, 
‘* Christ, after having been beaten with rods, having been con- 
demned to die, has been attached living to the cross.’’ Prof. 
Marucchi will soon issue a pamphlet on the subject, with fac- 
similes of the graffito. 


The recently published number of the ‘‘ Berichte’’ of the 
Royal Academy of Leipzig will contain an interesting contribu- 
tion by Professors Socin and Holzinger to the final restoration 
of the text of the celebrated Mesa Stone chiefly based on a new 
collation of that text with the original in the autumn of 1897. 
The authors show that the time has not yet come to publish a 
final edition of the inscription and that several of the readings 
proposed by Dr. Clermont-Ganneau must be eliminated from 
the text. 
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THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION 


The following subscriptions 
since the last report :— 


Adams, Rev. W. W., D.D., 
Atterbury, Rev.W.W., D.D., 
Baldwin, W. D., Esq., . 
Barton, Prof. G. A., Ph.D., . 
Bickmore, Prof.A. S., Ph.D., 
Bigelow, Rev. Dana W., 
Borden, Mrs. J., 

Brockway, Rev. A. A., 
Buncher, Charles, Esq., 
Butler, Miss Virginia, . 
Cohen, Charles J., Esq., 
Cone, Mrs. Sarah B., 
Davies, Prof. W. W., 

Davis, Joshua W., Esq., 
Dike, Rev. S. F., D.D., 
DODGE, REV. D. STUART, 
Durrell, Rev. J. M., D.D., 
Easter, Rev. John, Ph.D., 
Farnam, Mrs. Henry, . 10.00 
Fiske, Dr. J. F.. . + 5.00 
GODDARD, MRS. MARYT., 25.00 
Greene, E. K., Esq., . + 5-00 
Halsey, Rev. A. W., 2.50 
Hinke, Rev. Wm., 2.50 
Jewett, Rev. J. R., 2.50 


$2.50 
5-00 
5.00 
2.50 
5-00 
10.00 
1.25 
2.50 
5-00 
5.00 
5-00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
25.00 
5.00 
2.50 


FUND. 


have been gratefully received 


. $10.00 
2.50 
2.50 

50.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 


Kennedy, Miss Louise, 
Kerr, Rev. John T., 

Ladd, Rev. J. T., 

MILLS, D. O., ESQ., . 
Morrow, Rev. James, D.D., 
Nichols, G. Leslie, Esq., 
Niles, Hon. William. 
Pearson, Miss E. H., 
Person, W. E., Esq., 
Randolph, J. F., Esq., . 
Rendell, Prof. I. N., 
Rhode Island College, . 
Ropes, Jas. Hardy, Esq., 
Sower, Christopher G., Esq., 
Stanton, Rev. J. F., 
Sugden, Eben, Esq., 
Syracuse Library, ° 
Thayer, Prof. J. H., D.D., . 
Webster, Rev. W. G., 
Whitin, Mrs. J. C., i é 
Winslow, Rev. W’.C., D.D., 
Wood, Prof, I. F., Ph.D., 
Woodman, Rev. E. R., 
Worcester, Rev. John, . 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


Hon. Secretary for United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND, AND THE 
GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
from May 20 to June 20 are gratefully acknowledged : 


John B. Atkinson, 

Edward M. Brewer, 

E. R. Burpee, 

Rev. Joseph Carey, D. D., 
Rev. James Carter, D.D., 
Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, 
Mrs. L. L. Coburn, 

J. P. Cranford, ‘ : 
REV. D. STUART DODGE, 


$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5-00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
25-00 


Edmund Dwight, . 

Robert H. Gardiner, 

JOHN L. GARDNER, . 
Miss Harriet Gray, 

George A. Greene, 

David Harlowe, 

MORRIS K. JESUP, 

REV. LEONARD W. KIP,. 
THORNTON K. LOTHROP, 


$5.00 

5-00 
25.00 
10,00 

5.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
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Rev. Samuel May, D.D., . $5.00 Art Institute of Chicago, . $5.00 
Miss Leila R. Martin, . - 5.00 Bangor Seminary Library, . 5.00 
George S. Morison, . 5.00 Baptist TheologicalSeminary, 5.00 
MRS. FRANCES A. MOUL- Century Association, . - 5.00 
TOR, '. F 25.00 City Library Association, . 5.00 
Prof. Edward North, LL. D., 5.00 Congregational Library, . 5.00 
Miss Sarah H. Perkins, - 5.00 Free Public Library,Newark, 5.00 
Prof. Walter S. Perry, . - 5.00 Harvard University, . - 5-00 
Miss Harriet H. Phillips, . 5.00 Lake Erie College Seminary 
Rev. Wm. Ross, . : » 5.00 Library, . 5.00 
Mrs, Henry K. Sheldon, . 5.00 Library Co. of Philadelphia, 5.00 
J. H. Treat, . ; 10.00 Long Island Historical Soc’y, 5.00 
Pres. Wm. F.Warren, LL. D., 5.00 Minneapolis Atheneum, . 5.00 
Rt. Rev. Edwin G. Weed, . 5.00 New York Public Library, . 5.00 
J. E. Werth, . . ° - 5.00 Providence Athenzum, + 5-00 
Mrs. John C. Whitin, . - 10,00 Salem Public Library, . - 5.00 
Mrs. Joseph T. White, . - 5.00 Seabury Divinity School, . 5.00 
Rev. John Worcester, D.D., 5.00 State Hist’l Soc., Wisconsin, 5.00 
Rev. W. L. Worcester, D.D., 5.00 Wellesley College Library,. 5.00 
From May 20 to June 20, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 
Miss Lucy C. Alsop, . . $5.00 GEORGE B. INCHES, 
Edward M. Brewer, . - 5.00 Rev. Leonard W. Kip, . 
J. P. Cranford, . - 5.00 Miss Leila R. Martin, . : 
Rev. James Carter, D. D., - 5.00 Miss Harriet H. Phillips, . 5.00 
Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, . - 5.00 Rt. Rev. Edwin G. Weed, . 5.00 
Miss Harriet Gray, ‘ 5.00 Mrs. John C. Whitin, . . 20.00 
George A. Greene, , + 5-00 
From May 20 to June 20, the following subscriptions to 
the Graeco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowledged: 
Rev. James Carter, D.D., . $5.00 Mrs. J. M. W. Jones, . - $5.00 
J. P. Cranford, . : . 5.00 Rev. Leonard W. Kip, . + 5.00 
Mrs. M.C. Crocker, ., - 5.00 Miss Leila R. Martin, . + 5.00 
Stephen W. Driver, . - 5.00 Rev. PhilipS.Moxom,D.D., 5.00 
Mrs. R. F. Gaggin, , - 5.00 MISS A. WALWORTH,  . 25.00 
Miss Harriet Gray, - 5.00 Mrs. Sarah E. Whitin, . + 5.00 
Francis C. Foster, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 


The Archeological Survey Fund branch needs subscriptions 
in order to ensure progressive work next fall. Already five folio 
volumes have appeared and prove the value of this department 
of our Society under the superintendence of Mr. F. LI. Griffith, 
who also edits the Archzeological Report, that yearly brochure 
which summarizes the explorations in Egypt for the year and 
publications upon Egypt. He has made an earnest appeal to 
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this office, in order to resume labors in Egypt, saying, ‘‘ You 
will now see how much we are in need of money if we are to 
commence an active program.’’ We should raise $500 before 
November, and I earnestly appeal for special subscriptions for 
this branch of our work which must sustain itself. 

Mr. George B. Inches has generously contributed $50, which 
I place at the beginning of the five hundred dollars. I hope 
others will follow his example ; but I remind every reader of 
BIBLIA that a five-dollar subscription finds its welcome, and 
that the volume will amply repay that contribution to so good a 
cause. Wm. C. WINSLOW, 

Honorary Secretary U.S. A. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
ABRAHAM AND HIS AGE. By HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS, LATE VICAR 
OF BRANSCOMBE, ETC., MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PALES- 
TINE AND THE EGyprt EXPLORATION FUNDS, ETC. 


One of the best books on the Life of Abraham has been Mr. 
Tomkins’ work, published in 1878, and which has long been out 
of print. The many remarkable discoveries made in recent years 
in Bible lands have thrown so much new light upon the life of 


the patriarch that it has been found necessary to rewrite this 
book, and we are pleased that Mr. Tomkins has been spared to 
do it, for his intimate knowledge of modern discoveries, his 
familarity with original texts, his habit of minute research and 
his scholarly spirit, make him peculiarly adapted for work of 
this kind. 

There is no more interesting character in early history than 
that of Abraham, the patriarch honored by Jew, Christian, and 
Mohammedan as the divinely appointed founder of the true 
religion. Among Mohammedans he is known as £/-Khulil 
‘The Friend,’ z.e. of God; and it is thus he is commonly 
designated. He was the ‘‘father of the faithful,’’ the progeni- 
tor of the chosen people, the great leader of the national migra- 
tion. He was the father of many nations. Jew and Gentile 
claim him as ancestor. By Israelites and Ishmaelites, as well as 
the countless tribes that fill Arabia from the Red Sea tothe 
Persian Gulf, he is renowned and honored with steady 
devotion. The fact that to-day there is no more widely spread 
name, and none held in greater popular reverence, shows how 
important is the sphere he fills in the world’s history. 

We would like to know much more than we do about the 
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“*Friend of God,” but all our knowledge of him is to be found in 
Genesis from chapters eleven to twenty-six. Philo, Josephus, 
‘and other Jewish writers, add nothing reliable. 

During the sixty years that Abraham lived in Babylonia he 
must have become well acquainted with Babylonian power, 
customs and worship. As we learn from the tablets found at 
Tell el Amarna, the Babylonians at that time were an educated 
people. Long before the time of Abraham Egypt had reached 
a high state of civilization. Canaan and Babylonia had their 
libraries, and their scribes who kept the records on imperishable 
clay. ‘ 

Mr. Tomkins has endeavored in giving an account of Abra- 
ham to sketch in the background of the historical picture in 
which he is the central figure ; for the devious path of his pil- 
grimage here on earth led him ‘‘ from one kingdom to another ;”’ 
from his cradle-land in Mesopotamia, the mother country of all 
civilization, to that marvellous land of Egypt, where the light 
still shines on monuments which were old when Abraham came 
thither. As Mr. Tomkins says, ‘‘ his tent-pegs were every- 
where struck into ground already rich with the harvest of the 
past, and broadcast with the seed ofall the world’s future destiny.’’ 
The history of the nations and people of the time of Abraham 
is intensely interesting especially in the light of modern dis- 
coveries. It is only in recent years that the land of Abraham’s 
nativity is known by the name of the capital city, and the true 
site of which has been identified by the recent inscriptions found 
on the spot. Ur was a walled town many centuries old at the 
time of Abraham’s birth, and was the great port for the com- 
merce of the Persian Gulf, the capital of Chaldea in the time of 
Ur-ba’u, whom Hilprecht’s excavations at Nippur shows to 
have reigned about 2200 B. C. 

Mr. Tomkins devotes three chapters to the fatherland of 
Abraham, pre-Abrahamic history of Babylon, and the religious, 
political and social conditions, showing that Abraham grew up 
a man of rank surrounded by all the conditions and influences 
of civilized life, and in the centre of the world’s interests and 
rivalries. An interesting chapter is given to Abraham’s migra- 
tion to Kharron, and then five chapters describe the land of 
Canaan and Abraham’s connection with it, as a wealthy sheik 
surrounded by a large following and immeasurable flocks. 
Recent discoveries have shown that there was much intercourse 
between Babylon and Canaan, and extending into Egypt, and 
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it is not surprising that Abraham having heard of the fertile 
lands of Egypt, should consult the comfort and safety of his 
people, and of his cattle, and should take them to that country. 

Mr. Tomkins devotes two chapters to the early and increas- 
ing connection between Western Asia and Egypt in their rela- 
tion to the history of Abraham, and to an account of Egypt as 
it was in the 12th dynasty, when Abraham and his family were 
possibly sojourning there. A chapter is devoted to the Hyksos, 
during whose dominion a large number of Egyptologists place 
Abraham’s sojourn in Egypt. The best evidence so far relating 
to the Hyksos has come from “‘ the field of Zoan,’’ for it is here 
that the monumental evidence has been discovered by the ex- 
plorations of Mariette and the scientific excavations of Petrie. 
We find that at the end of the 13th dynasty the Delta swarmed 
with foreigners, and the 14th dynasty was thrust out of all 
Lower Egypt, and Memphis fell into the hands of the intruders. 
Mr. Tomkins gives careful attention to the data which at pres- 
ent enable us in some sort to estimate the character of these 
conquerors, and the effect of this rule in modifying the condi- 
tion of the country and people. The approximate dates assigned 
to the beginning of the Hyksos domination by the best author- 
ities, and the date of Abraham’s entrance into Canaan accord- 
ing to Bible chronology, make it extremely probable that 
Abraham was in Egypt during the occupation of that country 
by the Shepherd kings. 

Professor Goldziher, in his work on the ‘‘ Mythology Among 
the Hebrews,’’ asserts that Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, 
and the whole group of patriarchal characters of the Bible in 
general, had no real existence, but are mythical creations be- 
longing to a system of very early development. Mr. Tomkins 
devotes the last chapter of his book to the vindication of the 
narratives in Genesis respecting Abraham, and shows that his- 
torical research is daily adding fresh confirmation to our trust 
in the sacred records, and that the life of Abraham is a vital 
part of that unique, coherent, and divine development which 
St. Paul calls ‘‘ the purpose of the ages.’’ 

Mr. Tomkins draws largely from the works of Sayce, Hom- 
mel and Maspero, and the Babylonian work of Hilprecht and 
Haynes. The book is illustrated with ten pages of plates con- 
taining representations of fifty-one objects. 

(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode; New York: E. & J.B. 
Young & Co. ; 12mo., pp. xxii, 262. Price $2.50.) 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 
the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations ; particular attention being given to sites, which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Zahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined ; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 
Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGyPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘ as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this season’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological ‘work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. (Ed. 
exhausted.) 

Il. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

Ill, Naukratis. PartI. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pot- 
tery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. Extra 
Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. PartI. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zatra Volume. 
Price, $1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. Price, 
$5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. ##@ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. PartIl. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. BeniHasan. Part III. Tenof the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
I. Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 
II. Archaeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 70 
cents. 
Ill. Archaeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 


IV. Archaeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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Vv. Archaeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr 
Naville, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Vil. The “Sayings of Christ.”” Illustrated with collotype /acsimile. Price, 
50 cents. Pamphlet form, I5 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J.J. Tylor, 
F. S. A., is being issued by him, in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. Plates 
20 by 25 inches.. Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 

Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report ; ’’ (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season ; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25 ; $125 constitutes life-membership. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston ; all books for public libraries should 
be soordered; as not only are allthe great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or therefrom received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share pro rata, accor- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

3@™ Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the EGypr ExPLoRa- 
TION FuND, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

4s# Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the FuND by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary in the United States. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 
President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES GLAISHER, EsgQ., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER MORRISON, EsgQ., M. P. StR WALTER BESANT, M. A., F. S. A. 
Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, LL.D., CHICAGO. 
PROFESSOR H. V. HILPRECHT, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
VERY REv. E. A. HoFrrMan, D.D., NEw YorRK. 
CLARENCE M. Hypbk, EsQ., NEw YORK. 
Rt. REV. JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., CHAUTAUQUA. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PH.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. : 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis :— 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai) ; Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem ); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following :— 


I. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, toa great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tours of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable 
discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures 
still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building 
in which Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. 
Before it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferva incognita—some 
names were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. 
But now we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and 
accurately executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Sur- 
vey, 172 of the missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHA{OLOGICAL WORK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘Vase of Bezetha,’’ the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due 
to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. FIvE HUNDRED SQUARE MILES east of Jordan were surveyed by Col. Con- 
der, R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of in- 
terest, and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also 
special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The 
Jaulan, ’Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY ProFr. E. Hutt F.R.S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wiidy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the 
accurate observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made 
arrangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological 
Society, the Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, andthe newly imported civilization 
of the West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

I. SUBSCRIBERS of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discov- 
eries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.”’ 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements’’ free and 
are entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information 
sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I, The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of ‘‘ The 
Memoirs,”’ in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Name Lists,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Special Papers,’’ 1 vol. ; 
‘*Jerusalem,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,’? 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna ”’ and the “‘ Jerusalem ”’ volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

Il, The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B., 
R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B., R.E., &c. 

Ill. Tent Work In Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, R.&. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 

V. Across the Jordan, A Record of Explorations in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, C.z. : 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.&. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, M.A., LL.D,, F.R.S. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.1., R.E. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.C.L., R.E. 

XI The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, M.a., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 
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XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with refer- 
ences to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, Plains, 
and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem accord- 
ing to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of 
the Fund ; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Travel- 
ler in Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Amarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. (Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C, R. Con- 
der, D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine 
and Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philis- 
tines, &c., naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pella, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By F. J. Bliss, M.a., 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Judas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and revised 
edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.C.L., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


MAPS—Scale, 3-8 of an inch = 1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This Map has only the modern names 
on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground 
according to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 

Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North aud South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently-issued 
Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine, from 
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Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all that 
is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EDITION oF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3d.; non-subscribers, 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 

CASTS. 


Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by Dr. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the present day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 


trated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, in fac- 
simile by the photo-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I.—The Religious Reliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 


Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. 


Dead. 
II1.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. VI.—Translation of the 167 Chapters. 
Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 1 29 Wost Twontythicd S., NEW YORK. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON, W. C. 


A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
if chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 
By Dr. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 


After t rs’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
ecb vente € that has yet been made. The text z been closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 


Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the “Word of 
the Lord” by over 200 millions of people on two continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having materi- 
ally influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume 
will contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 





